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place, and as gases, by the mobility of their molecules, allow
of the largest possible amount of contact, they, if combustible, ;
usually burn very readily.
If a combustible gas be allowed to escape from a tube into
the air at a temperature at which it will burn, combustion
takes place with great facility ; for as the gas comes into the
air diffusion takes place, the gas molecules are brought into
close contact with the oxygen molecules, and they combine,
forming a zone of combustion surrounding a core of gas, and
thus producing a flanie.
If a combustible gas be thoroughly mixed with air and a
light be applied, combustion takes place almost instantly
through the whole mass, travelling very rapidly from particle
to particle; heat is suddenly evolved, great expansion results,
and an explosion of more or less violence takes place.
Liquids do not bum readily in mass, for the air cannot
penetrate them, and there is therefore only contact at the,
coniparatiTely smalt, surface of the liquid. There are
apparent exceptions to this, due to the fact that most
liquids are volatile, and combination therefore takes place
near the liquid surface, between the vapour and the air.
If a combustible liquid be broken up into a fine spray by
a steam or air jet, it will burn almost exactly as if it -were
a gas, and will form an explosive mixture with air.
Combustible solids usually burn readily when in pieces of
such a size as to allow ready access of air, and at the same
time exposing a large surface of contact. If the lumps be too
large the contact surface is too small and combustion, is
hindered, and if the substance be in a powder the air will be
unable to penetrate, and therefore there will still only be a
small surface of contact. If a finely-powdered solid fuel be
projected at a high temperature into air, it burns very rapidly,
almost exactly in the same way as a gas, and such a powder
may even form an explosive mixture with air. It is quite
certain that many colliery and other explosions, if not entirely
due to, are at any rate very much intensified by the presence
of coal or other combustible dust in the air.